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- TIME TO ENROLL 


Bobby Burdge (left) signs up to serve 
with children around the world 
through Junior Red Cross, as Karen 
Updike prepares the membership roll. 
Chuck Massey shows his already filled 
gift box as one of his favorite JRC 
projects. (Speedway School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana) 
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We Have g acned— 


At AJRC enrollment time, we should remind our- 
selves that we belong to a worldwide organization. Today 
some 45 million young people in 69 countries belong to 
the Junior Red Cross. What you do in your school for 
JRC helps to strengthen the Junior Red Cross program 
around the world. 


Playing the Game 


In the October NEWS we suggested a new game, 
“How sharp are your eyes?”’ for you to play in your 
classroom. How many countries were you sharp enough 
to find in the NEWS, last month? How many can you 
find in this issue? 

An album to one of these countries would be fun for 
your class to make. Your teacher can get hints on how to 
make one from your local chapter. Children in other 
countries want to know about your school, the games you 
play, about your homes, and your town. They may send 
you an album in return, too. 


Support Smokey's Platform 


In this election month you are hearing grownups talk 
about political parties and their platforms. Smokey the 
Bear has a platform we should all support, for Smokey 
stands for Forest Fire Prevention. Keep Smokey on the 
job! Put your weight behind Smokey! 


Salute to our “Jeacher- Sprousors 


Most JRC-ers feel a Thank You to their teacher-spon- 
sors, but don’t always say it. The members in Bastrop 
(Morehouse Parish Chapter), Louisiana say their ap- 
preciation in these words: 

“As members of JRC we have found that our teacher- 
sponsors are a vital part of the success of our organiza- 
tion. Under their direction and guidance junior mem- 
bership is an outstanding part of the American Red 
Cross. 


“We want to thank our teacher-sponsors for what they 
have done and for the inspiration they have given us in 
carrying on our work.” 


Lois S. JOHNSON, editor. 











N A GOLDEN autumn day in the year 1621, 
Bartholomew and Remember sat shucking 
Indian corn on the doorstep. 

“You had best look to it,”” Remember warned 
her brother. ‘Daydreams will make you lose the 
race.” 

The race was to see which could shuck the most 
ears of corn before dinnertime. The loser must 
carry two buckets of water from the spring. 

“Why speak of chores,” Bartholomew asked, 
“with a Festival of Thanksgiving only two days 
away? With the Indian King Massasoit invited 
and nothing but pleasuring in Plymouth colony ?” 

It was true. Bartholomew needn’t suppose 
Remember’s thoughts weren’t chasing each other 
like rabbits, too! 

No wonder. Until now there had been nothing 





A story of the first Thanksgiving by Helen Reeder Cross 


but grim hardship since they had landed at Plym- 
outh Rock. 
the Mayflower passengers had died during the first 


Food had been scarce. Many of 
cruel winter in New England. Spring had brought 
nothing but hard work—fields to clear and plow 
and sow, fish to catch, houses to build. 

But God had been good to the little colony. 
Game was now plentiful. The sea provided clams 
and lobster, codfish and crabs. In summer there 
had been sweet wild strawberries, then blueberries 
and beachplums. Now bogs were thick with the 
bright red ‘“craneberry.”” (So spelled in the early 
days and named for the cranes also found in the 
bogs.) And the first New England harvest had 
astonished everyone. Bins overflowed with Indian 
corn, with parsnips and pumpkins and squash. 

Besides all this, the forests had gone wild with 


color, as the sober English countryside had never 
done. Maple and elm, sycamore and tulip tree 
had put on gypsy dress. Even Governor Bradford 
had felt the spell of a New England autumn. He 
had decreed three whole days of thanksgiving 
and pleasuring for the colony. 

Suddenly Remember broke into her brother's 
thoughts. ‘There, you old tortoise! I have won 
the race.”’ 

Bartholomew only laughed. ‘You won fairly 
enough,” he admitted. “But I don’t mind going 
for water. Squanto promised to meet me at the 
spring. We are to hunt together until sundown.” 

Remember watched her brother run swiftly 
down the path. “Don’t be late,” she called, “or 
Mother will worry.” 

Mistress Allerton would be sorry to have his 
supper mush grow cold, Remember knew. But she 
wouldn’t worry because Bartholomew had gone 
hunting with the Indian. Squanto was a trusted 
friend of the Puritans. 

This was because years ago Squanto had been 
carried to England by early explorers. After 


Illustrated by William Riley 











learning the ways of white men, he had returned 
to his native hunting ground. How amazed the 
Pilgrims had been to be met in this strange wild 
land by an Indian who could speak English! It 
had seemed a miracle. Thanks to Squanto, neigh- 
boring red men had been friendly. Thanks to him 
the Pilgrims had learned to plant Indian corn so 
that it grew well—five grains to a hill, with a fish 
head in the middle to fertilize the corn. Squanto 
had even taken time to teach Puritan children In- 
dian skills—beadwork for moccasins and how to 
tip an arrow. 

The autumn sun had set Remember to day- 
dreaming, until her mother called her. 

“Come, child,” Mistress Allerton chided her, 
“I need your help. We must begin baking for the 
feast. There are more than 50 Pilgrims to feed. 
And who can tell? The Indian King might bring 
a few red men with him to see the games and eat 
with us.” 

So the Puritan women stirred and mixed, roasted 
and baked. Remember took her turn at minding 


Dutch ovens and turning the spit. Four men went 










“The Indians expect a feast 
to last at least 3 days,” 
Master Allerton told his wife. 





fowling. They brought back wild turkeys and 
quail enough to feed the whole colony. Bartholo- 
mew was proud of adding three squirrels shot with 
his arrows. 

When the sun rose next morning all 55 mem- 
bers of the colony were gathered on the green to 
welcome King Massasoit. Squanto stood between 
Governor Bradford and Captain Miles Standish. 
He alone understood the languages of both red 
men and white. Behind these were drawn up in for- 
mation every Puritan man, muskets held smartly 
at attention. The five women of the colony and 
as many children watched the proceedings. 

Suddenly every ear pricked toward the forest. 
From it came a chorus of bird calls. 

Then there burst from the trees a large party 
of Indians, capering and dancing to the sound of 
rattles and gourds. The colonists gasped. They 
had expected only the king and perhaps two or 
three chosen braves. Instead, here were some 
ninety redskins, decked out in their best paint and 
feathers for the festival! 

“There be almost twice as many of them as of 
us!” Mistress Allerton whispered in dismay to her 
neighbor. “Our feast will not stretch for half 
so many!” 

But the dignity of the soldiers did not falter. 
With a flourish of drums they snapped to atten- 
tion. Gradually the Indians stopped their clamor. 
They grouped themselves around their chief, who 
faced Governor Bradford with dignity. King 
Massasoit wore a fringed deerskin robe. Around 
his neck hung loops of dyed shells. On his head 
waved a crown of white eagle feathers. 

With Squanto to explain their words to each 
other, the two leaders spoke solemnly back and 
forth. The children caught the words “Feast” 
Then the Indian 
King sat on the ground. A warrior handed him 


and “Friend” and ‘Peace.’ 
a long-stemmed clay pipe. Governor Bradford 
sat, too, and each in turn smoked the pipe. 

“Now there will be lasting peace between us,” 
Bartholomew whispered. ‘And friendship.” 

“Also shared feasting,” their mother said quiet- 
ly. “For Indians, it seems, know naught of man- 
ners. We must light our ovens quickly,” she 
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added. ‘““With so many mouths to feed, this will 
be no frolic for the women of Plymouth colony. 
Nor for children, either, I fear.’ She turned to 
“We will need 


your help, my dears, to peel more pumpkins.” 


Bartholomew and Remember. 


Remember's heart sank at missing the celebra- 
tion. At that minute the bugler blew his trumpet 
in an ear-splitting blast. It was time for the 
parade and mustering of arms. Round the green 
the band of soldiers marched. With twice as many 
Indians for audience, this was no longer just a 
game. The red men must be shown the skill and 
power of English firesticks. 

As they ran errands and stirred chowder, car- 
ried water and tended fires, Remember and Bar- 
tholomew heard the excitement from a distance. 
Volleys of blank shots, each followed by howls 
from the Indian guests. Contests of marksman- 
ship with muskets and bows and arrows. Games 
of stoolball, jumping, and foot races. 

All day long both red and white men ate. The 
women and children set up tables out-of-doors 
and kept them filled with parched corn and hoe 
cakes, biscuits and ash cakes. 

In spite of all their work, next day the food had 
almost vanished. 

“Whatever shall we do?” the women asked 
each other. 


“The Indians expect a feast to last at least three 
days,” Master Allerton told his wife. ‘“They cele- 
brate their own Green Corn Festival of Thanks- 
giving in such a way.” 

They need not have worried. Squanto spoke to 
King Massasoit. At dawn a few Indians dis- 
appeared. Within an hour they returned. On 
poles slung over their shoulders they brought five 
fresh deer for the feast. More haunches of veni- 
son to roast and turn on a pit over the fire. 

The third day was like the others. Only by now 
the Pilgrim men wete weary of marching and even 
of stoolball. The Indians were less noisy. The 
cooks and their young helpers were so tired their 
bones ached. By nightfall of the third day the 
celebration died down like a tired clock. King 
Massasoit and his braves slipped away to their 


dthial, 


A Happy Thank-You 


We like our friends to thank us 
For kindnesses we do 

And they, in turn, expect our 
Appreciation, too. 


And God is pleased whenever 
A child of His remembers 


To say a happy thank-you 
Each day between Novembers. 


—Clarice Foster Booth 


own campfires. The Puritans fell exhausted into 
their cornshuck beds. 

Next morning Bartholomew and Remember sat 
again on the door step. This day there were to be 
no chores and no lessons. 

“Only now the fun is over,” Bartholomew said 
sadly. “I didn’t play one game of stoolball or 
fire a single arrow.” 

“And we had no more than a taste of all that 
feast,” Remember added. ‘‘Only a lick of the 
basting spoon now and then.” They felt very 
sorry for themselves. 

Just then the children saw Squanto coming to- 
ward them across the green. He moved like all 
Indians, as quietly as a swallow flies. 

“I have a gift for you,” he called to them. 

“A new arrow?” Bartholomew asked eagerly. 

“A corncob doll?” Remember guessed. 

Squanto led the way into the Allerton cabin 
straight to the fireplace. 

“Not something to cook!’’ Remember ex- 
claimed. She couldn't imagine ever again liking 
a surprise that needed boiling or turning on a spit. 

Squanto smiled. ‘This good,” he told them. 
“You like. Indian children like.” Tied to Squan- 
to’s waist were several small ears of corn. The 
Indian took one of these and began stripping it. 

“Not more corn!” Remember sighed. ‘I have 
no liking for corn after the mountains of ears I 
have shucked!” 


You like this corn,’ Squanto insisted. 

The Indian poured the hard kernels into an 
iron kettle. Over its top he stretched a piece of 
deerskin, then set it over the hot coals. What 
was interesting about parched corn, the children 
wondered? They often ate it for breakfast. It 
was not very tasty. 

Suddenly a loud pop broke the silence. The 
children jumped and looked behind them. Another 
pop. This time they looked at each other, for 
the ‘‘pops” were coming from the kettle. Remem- 
ber stooped to peep into it, but Squanto pulled 
her back. 

“Wait,” he said. The pops grew louder and 
faster, like a hundred butternuts being cracked 
on a rock. Or a volley of musket shots. Then 
they stopped. Squanto took the deerskin from 
the kettle. The children gasped. Instead of a 
few grains of dried corn, the kettle was filled to 
the brim. Not with golden and brown and orange 
kernels, but with a thousand puffy white snow- 
flakes. Snowflakes with a delicious smell. 

“Why, it’s popcorn!” Bartholomew exclaimed. 
And so it was. The first popcorn ever seen by Eng- 
lish children. No wonder Indian children liked it. 

“Ask your mother for a noggin of molasses,” 
Squanto said. He poured the sweet sticky syrup 
over the popcorn and showed them how to mold 
balls of it with venison grease on their hands. 
Before they knew it, Bartholomew and Remember 
were licking their fingers and tasting the delicious 
crispness of their first popcorn balls. 

Before the day was over, all of Plymouth colony 
had sampled the magic sweet balls. 

Governor Bradford even stored away some of 
Squanto’s dried kernels to plant next spring in a 
special field. 

“Our children,” the leader said, ‘deserve a bit 
of pleasuring.” 

“Squanto’s popcorn balls made up for our miss- 
ing the Thanksgiving Festival, didn’t they?” Re- 
member called to her brother sleepily as they lay 
in their attic beds that night. 

“They did more than that,” Bartholomew 
agreed. “They gave us something else to be 
thankful for in our land of New England.” (enp) 
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EACH YEAR American Red Cross juniors are 
forging bonds of friendship with boys and girls 
in other countries through the means of a pack- 


age no bigger than a small candy box. Last 


year a total of more than 400,000 gift boxes 
¢ were sent as a friendly gesture to children in 
39 countries. These pictures show how the 


boxes—containing gifts ranging from crayons 


e and writing pads to dolls and sewing kits— 


were received in 5 of those countries. 







bY 
Syria , 
Arab refugee children in Un aa = 
schools in Syria open gift aANUANUNNNTRS ; 


boxes sent to them by 
friends in the American 
Junior Red Cross. 





With smiles pupils in the 
Franco-Moslem School, Or- 
leansville, say thanks for 
AJRC gifts. 


Photo Courtesy French Red Cross 





Independent Newspapers Ltd. 


“Davy Crockett” (actor Fess Parker) helps 
distribute gift boxes at St. Mary’s Ortho- 
paedic Hospital, Cappagh, Dublin. 


Gilani Photo Craft, Lyallpur 


Juniors in the Punjab Provincial 
Branch explore contents of gift 
boxes from America. 
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Children in Jamaica find surprises 
in AJRC gift boxes distributed by 
the Jamaica Branch, British Red 
Cross Society. 
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HE MEMBERS Of the animal kingdom have dif- 

ferent ways of spending the winter. Some 

are active throughout this season. Others migrate, 

that is, go to another part of the world. And 

still others hibernate, which means that they sleep 
through the better part of the winter. 


Some birds fly south 


Many birds fly from their summer breeding 
grounds in the north to other areas, where food 
is more abundant. One of these birds is the Pacific 
golden plover. A small shore bird related to the 
gulls, the plover flies nonstop from Alaska to 
Hawaii, and other islands even farther away. 

The robin, on the other hand, makes no such 
long-distance flight. The northern robin which 
summers in Canada flies in the fall to the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C. And the robin which 
spends the summer in the capital area flies to 
more southerly regions. 

Only 200 miles from Washington, D. C. is the 
wintering home of a bird that puts to shame the 
robin’s short flight. Each fall whistling swans 
come to Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge 
in Virginia to spend the winter. These great 
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BY WILL BARKER 


Author, Familiar Animals of America 


When Winter Comes 


white birds summer north of the Arctic Circle. 
They fly anywhere from 2,500 to 3,000 miles to 
reach such places as Chincoteague or Mattamus- 
keet in North Carolina on the Atlantic coast 
and spots along the Pacific coast from southern 
Alaska to southern California. 


Many birds stay home 


Many birds, however, live in the same area 
all year round. These birds depend upon natural 
foods available to keep them alive throughout 
the year. In summer there is usually sufficient 
food to supply their needs. But in winter such 
birds as chickadees, blackbirds, jays, juncos, spar- 
rows, and titmice often need to be fed during 
severe weather. 

Like you and me, birds are fonder of some 
foods than others. .Chickadees, tufted titmice, 
and downy woodpeckers like suet. To provide 
this fatty food for them, place some in a wire 
mesh basket. Then hang the basket from a branch 
of a tree. In addition to suet, chickadees, wrens, 
titmice, and woodpeckers like nuts. Leave the 
meats in the cracked shells. These birds seem to 
prefer to pick out the meats for themselves. 


If you live in the country or have a garden 
large enough to grow corn, there is an easy way 
to feed birds in winter. Leave shocks of corn 
standing in the corners of fields or gardens. 
Sooner or later pheasants, quail, squirrels, and 
other field and forest animals make use of these 
“cafeterias.” Of course the kinds of animals 
which feed depend upon what part of the country 
you are in. 


Some animals sleep the winter away 

It is a matter of record that the bird called 
the “poor-will’’ has been found in a sleepy state 
during the winter. But birds usually do not 
pass this season of the year by suspending ani- 
mation. On the other hand mammals of all 
kinds go into a state of deep sleep. Our longest 
sleepers are the woodchuck and its western cou- 
sins, the hoary and yellow-bellied marmots. 

A northern woodchuck often passes six months 
of each year asleep. It settles down in its burrow 
by rolling up into a ball, head between hind 
legs. Then breathing slows down until it almost 
stops. The pulse becomes faint. Eventually the 
‘chuck’s temperature drops to somewhere between 
40 to 57 degrees Fahrenheit. Now the animal is 
in true hibernation. It is insensible to touch or 
sound. Accumulated fat sustains the woodchuck 
as it sleeps the winter months away. 

Although bears are commonly thought of as 
hibernators, these animals only indulge in a ‘‘win- 
ter sleep.” The body temperature does not drop 


like that of the woodchuck. It stays high enough 
to melt any snow drifting into the bear's hide- 
away. During a bear’s winter sleep the breathing 
remains at the normal rate of four or five times 
a minute. A bear is easily roused from its sleep. 
The animal often wakes of its own accord, and 
comes out to prowl around for a few hours or a 
day or two. An exception to bears sleeping in 
winter is the polar bear. Only females of this 
species which are ready to bear young go to sleep 


in winter. 


Mule-deer, a browser for food 

The large-eared mule deer of the west spends 
the summer in the mountains at heights of 7 to 
8 thousand feet. All summer long this deer 
browses on aspens and pines. But in the fall the 
animal moves down to lower country, where it 
browses on shrubs and grasses during the months 


when mountain country lies deep under snow. 


Bats and more bats 

Some bats, the world’s only flying mammals, 
migrate, while others hibernate. Depending upon 
the species, bats hibernate in caves, hollow trees, 
abandoned buildings, bell towers, marten houses, 
under eaves, and behind shutters of unused rooms. 
Others migrate to warmer climates, where there 
are enough insects to sustain them. One bat flew 
more than 800 miles from New Mexico to Central 
America. 


(More on next page) 





During the winter a bear often wakes and comes out 
to prowl around for a few hours or a day or two. 


Illustrations by Bob Hines 
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Chipmunks store food 

Among mammals which lay in a winter food 
supply is the chipmunk. All summer long this 
tawny, striped little creature harvests seeds and 
nuts. The animal tucks these foods into its cheek 
pouches. It fills the pouches by putting a seed 
or nut first in one side and then in the other. 
When pouches are filled, the chipmunk scurries 
off to its tunnel home. 

Some food is placed under the bed. When the 
world overhead is covered by white, the chip- 
munk feeds on the supplies stored under its leaf 
and grass bed. Sometimes so much food has been 
put there that in the fall the bed is almost as 
high as the ceiling of the animal’s foot-square 
room. And sometimes so much food has been 
eaten during the winter that by spring the bed 
may be nearly down to the floor. 





The chipmunk carries food 
in his cheek pouches. 


Busy beaver 

The beaver is active all winter beneath the ice 
sealing its pond. In the fall the beaver starts 
laying in food for the winter. Aspens and other 
trees are felled and cut into convenient carrying 
lengths. These “logs” are towed out in the pond 
near the beaver’s lodge. Here the logs are sunk, 
and anchored to the bottom by stones or rammed 
into the mud. 

When a pond is iced over, a beaver leaves its 
lodge by way of the plunge hole, the exit and 
entrance to its house. The animal swims under 
the ice to the anchored logs, and selects a length. 
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The beaver looks like 
he is eating corn-on- 
the-cob. 


Then it returns to its lodge with its meal. Once 
inside, the beaver sits up, holds the piece of wood 
in its front paws, and turns the log round and 
round as bark is chewed off. The animal looks 


like someone eating corn-on-the-cob. 


Snail shuts its door 

The garden snail gets through the winter by 
hibernating. It hides in some cozy cranny late in 
autumn. To keep out the cold the snail shuts 
the shell by a disc, which fits as closely and snugly 
as a manhole cover in a street. It does not come 


out again until the spring 


Sleepy-heads 

Other members of the animal kingdom which 
hibernate are fishes, ground squirrels, snakes and 
turtles, frogs, toads, and salamanders, mosquitoes, 
spiders, crayfish, and even worms. All drop into 
a long-lasting, deathlike sleep, during which they 
live off accumulated fat. 

One mammal well-known for its urge to sleep 
is the English dormouse. If you will recall, this 
animal kept falling asleep at the tea party given 
by the Mad Hatter in Alice in Wonderland. 
During its hibernation of 6 months the dormouse 
becomes so rigid that it can be rolled across a 
table like a ball. One can be roused in about 20 
minutes. If the awakening is by too rapid ex- 
posure to heat, death follows almost at once. 
And as if to prove that animals, like people, have 
peculiarities, certain African dormice only hiber- 
nate when they are brought to Europe. 


Join an 


This play was written by 6th graders, 

Clinton Avenue School, New Haven, Connecticut, 
and presented by them in each classroom 

in the school during JRC enrollment time. 
You may wish to use this play for an 
assembly in your school. 


FIRST PUPIL: Clara Barton—Seventy-five years 
ago Clara Barton organized the American Red 
Cross. Ever since then, the Red Cross in wars, 
epidemics, floods, earthquakes, and other disasters, 
has answered the call for help with skilled workers, 
supplies, and money. 


SECOND PUPIL: Recites “American Junior Red 
Cross Declaration of Principles.” 


THIRD PUPIL: The Origin of the Junior Red 
Cross—On September 15, 1917, President Wood- 
row Wilson announced the expansion of the 
American National Red Cross to include a junior 
membership to be known as the American Junior 
Red Cross. The AJRC is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of service to others in the school, the local 
community, the nation, and among children 
abroad. 


FOURTH PUPIL: I!”h0 May Join the Iunior Red 

Cross? All boys and girls in public, private, and 
parochial schools in the United States and its ter- 
ritories and possessions may enroll for membership 
in the American Junior Red Cross. 
Each classroom will receive: (1) a membership 
roll upon which each child writes his name; (2) 
a window sticker; (3) an enrollment poster; (4) 
a button for each member. 


FIFTH PUPIL: The American Junior Red Cross 
NEWS—One copy of this magazine is mailed 
monthly during the school year to every classroom 
that is enrolled. It contains interesting stories as 
well as ideas for carrying on the JRC program. 


SIXTH PUPIL: The Honorary Chairman of the 
American Red Cross—The President of the United 


d Serve! 


States, now Dwight D. Eisenhower, serves as 
Honorary Chairman. 


SEVENTH PUPIL: The Red Cross (an original 
poem by George Tamborini)— 


The symbol of hope and comfort to all 

Ready to serve at our beck and call, 

Not only at home but overseas 

Giving forth their mercy without any fees. 

During flood and fire, war and disease 

Their noble work will never cease. 

Respected by friend and foe the world 
throughout 

Red Cross is a wonderful organization, no 
doubt. 


EIGHTH PUPIL: | 0n’t You Join? The Red Cross 
helps everyone in need in floods, fires, storms, 
famine, earthquakes, and wars. Their workers are 
always there to help. The American Junior Red 
Cross needs money to carry on its activities for 
children in our own and other lands. So won’t you 
join and help others ? 


ENTIRE CLASS: Junior Red Cross Song (tune, 
“Mickey Mouse”; words by Patricia Crittenden, 
Patricia Kasperwitch, Carol White)— 


J-U-N (RED CROSS) -I-O-R (RED CROSS) 
R-E-D C-R-O-S-S (RED CROSS) 

We'll enroll and we'll help people, 

All around the world we're giving 

To the emergencies that have arisen. 

This is Junior Red Cross month, 

And won't you come along? 

Sign the membership roll today, 

And sing this happy song. 

J-U-N (RED CROSS) -I-O-R (RED CROSS) 
R-E-D C-R-O-S-S (RED CROSS) 

This is Junior Red Cross month, 

And now’s the time to give— 

Make your room 100 percent, 


AND EVERYBODY GIVE! 
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Busy Beavers———————- 


in Duluth, Minnesota | 


First graders in Grant School, Duluth, Minnesota, are 
busy Junior Red Cross workers. While serving others, 
they find they are learning new things in school. Here 
is their very own story. Elizabeth Varker is their 
teacher. (Minnesota Arrowhead Chapter.) 
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We like to fill gift boxes. 
First we talk about what to 
put in the boxes and how to 
earn money to buy our gifts. 
After we decide to make 
cookies to sell in our school, 
we make posters about the 
sale. We write letters to the 
other rooms inviting them to 
buy. Then we make cookies. 

Danny, Terry, Linda, and 
Darryl are mixing their 
cookies. 





(Reading, spelling, language, art, 
arithmetic, social studies) 
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We make our cookie store. We draw 
posters to tell how much the cookies 
will cost. We learn to make the right 
change at our sale. 

Mark and Caryn sell cookies to 
Roger and Marjorie. 


(Language, reading, spelling, art, arithmetic) 
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We go to the 5-and-10 cent store 
to buy things for the gift boxes. 
On the way we sing songs. We 
practice safety rules when we 
cross streets. We remember to be 
polite in the store. 

Billy helps Marjo (front), Ste- 
ven, Pat, Margie, Ronald, and 
Miss Varker cross a street safely. 


(Safety, courtesy, music) 





We pack the gift boxes to go 
overseas. Some boxes we label 
“boys,” some we label “girls.” 
To let the children know who sent 
the boxes, we write our names. 

Carlton, Betty, Stephen, Rudy, 
and Jennifer pack boxes. 


(Language, social studies) 


We have fun wondering where 
our gift boxes will go. Sweden? 
Japan? Italy? 

Janis, Kenneth, and Marybeth 
try to ‘find the countries on the 
globe of the world. 


(Social studies, geography) 








Glory set her feet carefully as she 
went across the foot-log, stretched 
so high above the water. 


Your mouth will water and your feet 


will dance when you read this story by May Justus 


about good times on the mountain... 


( HE SUMMER Slipped away into autumn on 
the other side of the mountain, for Septem- 
ber was here again, and half of the school 

year was gone by. School must begin early in the 

mountain country, for with the coming of winter 
all roads are very hard to travel, and creeks are 
hard to cross. 

But there was as yet no sign of winter to be 
seen anywhere. Sourwood and sumac reddened, 
and here and there on the slopes the maples and 
sweet gums flared up like bonfires. Kettle Creek 


sang a lazy song on its way down to the valley, for 
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the water in its rocky bed was low after the drouth 
of the late summer. 

The corn patch was stripped of its long yellow 
blades, which were tied into bundles of fodder 
and stored away in the barn loft as food for 
Mooney that winter. The ears of corn were ripe 
in the husks and would soon be ready for milling, 
which was very lucky, for last year’s corn had long 
ago been eaten. 

Nowadays Mammy made roasting-ear bread. 
This is how she made it: On a grater made from a 


piece of tin driven full of nail holes she grated the 


milky ears of corn until she had all that she needed. 
Then she added salt and flour and made little 
cakes which she baked on top of the griddle. 

These were delicious indeed, and everybody 
liked to eat them. Glory and Matt took them to 
school in their dinner bucket. The other children 
saw them and wanted to taste them. After this it 
was never a very difficult matter to exchange a 
piece of roasting-ear bread for a cookie or a piece 
of pie. 

Noah Webster traded joints of sweet, ripe sor- 
ghum cane. His father had a patch of this to be 
made into molasses. One day Noah Webster sat 
by the Allisons and ate his dinner. After they had 
exchanged corn cake and cane Noah told them 
something. 

“I’m going home this afternoon to help Pap 
make molasses. We're going to have a stir-off 
along about dark, and my folks said for your folks 
to be sure and come.” 

“If Grandy will,” agreed Matt readily. 

“If Mammy will,’ added Glory. 

“It will be a good night for a stir-off,” said 
Noah. “The moon rises over the mountain just a 
little after dark and shines till midnight or later. 
We're going to have some music, too. Tell your 
Granddad to bring his fiddle.” 

When Matt and Glory reached home that after- 
noon they lost no time in giving the invitation. 
Grandy had worked in the woods all day, but he 
said he “guessed he could make it,” and going to a 
corner he took down his fiddle and began to prac- 
tice his music. 

Mammy saw that Glory was eager to go, so she 
agreed to go with her, although she considered 
Glory much too young to go to a late night party. 

“It’s just a neighbor's affair,” she said, “and 
will likely be seemly and quiet. Besides, we can 
come home when we like; we don’t have to wait 
on the others.” 

They ate their suppers as soon as they could 
and started out a little after sundown. The twi- 
light woods seemed strangely different—not at all 
like the same place in daytime. Could this mys- 
terious trail be the same one that they traveled 
every morning to school? The friendly foot-log 


stretched so far, so high above the water. Glory 
set her feet carefully as she went across it and 
drew a long breath on the other side. 

Yes, this shadowy world was different. Glory 
recognized the differences and felt the magic of it, 
though its beauty was only a feeling within her 
and had no name. The early dark was a soft, gray 
cloak which drew them all together, and she was 
happy and unafraid as she walked between Mam- 
my and Grandy. Matt and Old Barney were on 
ahead whooping and barking and running. 

“Scaring the boogers off,”” said Mammy. 

“Acting the fools,” grumbled Grandy. 

About a mile beyond the creek they came to a 
good-sized clearing. Here the Webster family 
lived. Noah ran out to meet them. 

“Everybody is down at the spring,” he said. 
“That's where we're making molasses.” 

They followed Noah down to the spring, where 
they found the rest of the family and several of 
the neighbors around the molasses furnace. To 
Glory’s delight, Dovie Ray was there. Her father, 
the Circuit Rider, happened to be at home just 
now, so had brought his wife and Dovie. 

“Is he going to preach here tonight?’ asked 
Glory, who thought the Circuit Rider meant 
meeting. 

“Oh, no,” replied Dovie, “there’s too much 
laughing and talking.” 

And indeed it was a merry crowd that was gath- 
ered around the furnace, but the Circuit Rider’s 
laugh rang out the merriest of all. 

Glory wanted to see how molasses was made, 
so they went up a little closer. The furnace was 
built of stone. In it was a fire, and on the fire sat 
the boiler into which the cane juice was poured 
and then boiled until it became molasses. A little 
way off they saw the cane mill, or, as some folks 
called it, the grinder, where the stalks of cane had 
been pressed dry to get the juice for boiling. 

All around the furnace were big tin cans for 
holding the new molasses, and some of these were 
topped with foam that was bubbly and rich and 
yellow. Matt and Noah were sampling this with 
the ends of cane joints, and they gave a taste to 
the girls, who declared that it was delicious. mi> 
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Illustrated by Ursula Koering 


Matt and Noah were sampling the molasses with the ends 


of cane joints, and they gave a taste to each of the girls. 


“Every bit as good as candy,” said Dovie. 

“Oh, lots better,” said Glory. 

Some of the older folks came up then and 
tasted the sweet foam, too. 

The boiling had to be finished that night, be- 
cause the cane juice was ready, and tomorrow the 
mill and the boiler had to go to a neighbor's place 
down in the valley. Lanterns were hung on limbs 
overhead to assist the molasses makers, and the 


big moon lantern hung in the sky, so they had all 
the light that was needed. 

While the last of the syrup was boiling down 
the folks sat about in a circle and talked of stir-offs 
long ago, and praised this molasses making. 

“It’s as mild as maple sap,” said one. 

“And as light as honey,” said another. 

By and by they called on Grandy to play, so the 
old man took up his fiddle and played tune after 


tune for them, all the favorites that were wanted. 
Some of these Glory knew very well; others were 
new to her. Sourwood Mountain, The Cackling 
Hen, and Old Zip Coon were familiar. 

Finally someone called for a ballad, or a “ballad 
song,” as they said it. Old songs, very old songs 
these were, brought long ago from England when 
the settlers of Little Twin Mountains came over to 
make homes in the new country. Fair Ellender was 
one of these, and The Mill-Dam of Binnorie, The 
Swapping Song, Lady Gay, and Barbara Allen. 

When this last song was called for, Mammy had 
to sing it alone, because she was the only one there 
who knew all the 19 verses. 

Down in the Valley was sung by Sadie Carr, a 
girl not much older than Glory. 

Down in the valley, the valley so low, 

Hang your head downward, hear the wind blow. 

Hear the wind blow, dear, hear the wind blow, 

Down in the valley, hear the wind blow. 

Glory thought this a beautiful song. “I like it,” 
she said to Dovie. “It makes me think of the wind 
as it comes up Darksome Hollow. I like to stand 
on the Jump-Off and listen to it coming. I just love 
the wind, don’t you, Dovie ?—the wind that blows 
and sings!” 

But Dovie only shook her head. She didn’t 
understand Glory, because to her the wind only 
blew—she had never heard its song. 

The children now went a little apart and played 
all by themselves. 

“Let's play Miley Bright, suggested Glory. Matt 
wanted to play Whoopee Hide, but most of the 
children sided with Glory, and Miley Bright they 
played. 

They divided into ‘‘travelers’” and “robbers.” 

The travelers stood a few paces apart, with the 
robbers to the right and left of them. Then the 
travelers chanted to each other: 

“How far is it to Miley Bright?” 

“Three score and ten.” 

“Can I get there by candlelight?” 

“If your legs are long and your heels are light.” 

When the last line was said, the wary travelers 
ran to exchange places, while the bold robbers ran 
after them and tried to catch them on the way. 


When they were tired of this game they played 
Whoopee Hide, and they were playing this good 
old game when Mammy called them to go. Whoo- 
pee Hide, you must know, is the name for Hide- 
and-Seek in the mountains. 

“Tarry awhile,” Mrs. Webster begged, and her 
husband said, ‘‘No need to hurry,” but Mammy 
declared that it was high time for them to be 
getting back home. 

The children ran to get one more taste of the 
delicious foam candy, and Mammy reproved Glory 
and Matt for their unseemly manners. 

“Let them sweeten up before they go,” said 
good-natured Mrs. Webster. “It’s a long time till 
another stir-off, and sugar is scarce on the moun- 
tain.” 

Now they said their goodbys all over again, 
whistled up old Barney, and started. Just then 
their host ran after them with a bucket which he 
handed to Grandy. 

“We've got to pay the fiddler, you know,” he 
said, “and I think you will like the pay. Take it 
along with you and have some for your breakfast.” 

While Grandy was thanking Mr. Webster, 
Noah slipped up to Matt and Glory. “There's 
enough for you a// to have some,” he said. “I 
know—for I filled that bucket.” 


THE END 
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GIFTS FOR SHUT-INS—Head nurse lanthe Blyden 
(right), Knud-Hansen Memorial Hospital, St. Thomas, 
receives Thanksgiving gifts presented by JRC mem- 
bers for patients. (St. Thomas-St. John Chapter, 
Virgin Islands.) 


THROUGH SERVICE 


Ideas for your school council to think about when you 
are planning for your Junior Red Cross enrollment cam- 
paign, November 1-15, are presented on this page in 
pictures, and in hints for your JRC activities, such as the 
following: 


(1) Put on a play for an assembly like the one given 
on page 13 of this issue of the NEWS, or make up an 
original one of your own. 


(2) Write stories about Junior Red Cross for your school 
newspaper. 


(3) Plan a display for your school hallway or bulletin- 
board, showing JRC projects such as gift boxes, corre- 
spondence album, handcraft, as well as copies of the 
NEWS. One new idea would be to make a JRC diorama, 
following instructions in October 1956 NEWS, page 20, 
“Make Your Own Museum.” 


(4) Tell the story of Junior Red Cross in a radio program 
or over the public-address system in your school. 


(5) Fly the Red Cross flag. 
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Photo By Jim Boatright 


t LEATHERCRAFT — Nimble- fingered JRCers 
- work on gifts at summer workshop held for 
. sixth graders by Tulsa County, Okla., Chapter. 





AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 





TIME TO. ENROLL, agree 
Glenn Brooks and Lois Ann 
Whited of Flora Vista 
School, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico, as they point to the 
1957 JRC enrollment poster. 











GIFT BOXES—Mrs. May Jamerson, JRC 
chairman, Knox County Chapter, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., receives gift boxes packed 
by pupils in Mrs. W. D. Corning’s kinder- 
garten. 
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GIFTS FOR VETERANS—Sixth graders at 
Park School, Baltimore, Md., make lap 
boards for hospitals. 
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GREETINGS—Park View School pupils 
sign the letter to accompany the gift box 
they have packed for overseas. (Deaf 
Smith County Chapter, Hereford, Texas.) 
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HAROLD MUNSON 


Read-aloud story by Enola Chamberlin 


ITTLE BROWN Cubby Bear walked around and 
LL around where Mama Bear lay curled up in 
the shade of a big tree. He was unhappy. After 
a while he began to look as stormy as the sky 
before a rain. He stopped his walking and sat 
down. He said to his mother, 

‘Mother, Mother, don’t you care, 
I’m hungry, hungry as a bear.” 
Mother Bear curled herself up a little tighter, 
as she said, 
“To eat so soon is not the best. 
Go wait awhile and let me rest. 
Then you can go along with me 


To find a dripping honey tree.” 
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Cubby Bear acted as if he hadn’t heard his 
mother at all. He walked straight away from her 


and off into the forest by himself. 

Blue Jay shrieked at him overhead, “Don’t you 
go far, 

Just don’t you dare, 

You naughty, naughty Cubby Bear.” 

Cubby knew he shouldn't go far. Mother Bear 
had forbidden him to go where he couldn't see 
her. But now he was angry. He talked back to 
Blue Jay. 

“I’m going far, and you know why, 

I’m so starved I’m about to die.” 


He ambled on through the woods until he 





“Go home, Cubby Bear,” scolded 
Sadie Squirrel from her treehouse. 


passed under the tree where Sadie Squirrel had her 
home. 
“Why, Cubby Bear, how do you dare, alone 
To roam this far from home,” 
she scolded. 
Cubby Bear stopped. 
“Where there are trees, 
Thete must be bees, 
And holes all runny-full with honey. 
I'll find one, too, I know I will, 
And then I'll stop and eat my fill,” 
Cubby Bear said. 
Sadie Squirrel bobbed back into her treehouse. 
Inside the cozy hole Baby Squirrel lay curled up 


asleep. Baby Squirrel was not out in the woods 


alone like Cubby Bear. If he were, she knew she 
would wish someone would come and tell her. 
Then she thought of Mother Bear asleep, and 
thinking that Cubby Bear was near her. Sadie 
Squirrel gave her ears a quick brush with her tail, 
and said, 

“Oh, dear, ‘oh, dear, I know that I 

Must go to her upon the fly.” 

So Sadie scrambled out upon a limb. She leaped 
for a branch on another tree. She ran along that 
until she could jump to still another tree. Soon she 
was over Mother Bear who was still fast asleep. 
She swung down on a low limb and called. 

“Oh, Mother Bear, wake up, please do. 

Your Cubby Bear has gone from you. 
He’s wandered far, too far, and so, 
Bad things can happen, that you know.” 

Mother Bear awoke with a start. She stood up 
and looked around. Then she said, 

“Oh, thank you, Sadie Squirrel, I'll roam, 

And find that cub and bring him home.” 
Mother Bear lumbered away through the trees. 
She followed Cubby Bear by the scent of him on 
the ground and brush. She did not stop anywhere 
but went as fast as she could. That was how she 
got to Cubby Bear just as two big dogs were rush- 
ing up to grab him while he was trying to climb 
a tree. The dogs ran away at the sight of Mother 
Bear. Cubby Bear ran straight to her. Mother 
Bear looked at him sternly. 
“Because you have had your scare today, 
Been punished because you ran away, 
I will not scold you, only say, 
No matter where or what or when, 
Don’t ever run away again.” 

Cubby Bear looked sad. 

“I know I was naughty when I ran away. 
I promise I won't again. 
I'll be a good bear, just you see. 
Now can’t we find a honey tree?” 

So, since it was time to eat by now, Mother 
Bear found a nice sweet honey tree and she and 
Cubby Bear had a wonderful lunch. 


And Cubby Bear never, never ran away again. 
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A story about the exciting things 
that happened to Betty and Ted 
when they visited Washington, D. C., 


during the President's Inauguration. 
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O WASHINGTON, to Washington,” chanted 
Betty Brown, as she packed her red suit- 
case. 

“To Washington, to Washington,’ chanted 
Ted Brown, as he packed his brown suitcase. 
“We're going to Washington to see the President 
of the United States!” 

The Brown family was moving. From a wheat 
farm in Kansas to Washington, D. C., where Mr. 
Brown would be a Congressman and help make 
the laws. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown had already gone to Wash- 
ington to find a home to live in. Now it was time 
for Ted and Betty to go. 

Their Aunt Mary took them to the airport. 
They were very excited. “These children are 
traveling alone,” said Aunt Mary to the steward- 
ess. ‘Please take good care of them.” 

The children kissed Aunt Mary and went up 
the loading steps. The stewardess took them to 
their seats in the plane. They pressed their faces 
against the window. Aunt Mary waved good-by. 
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Story by ANNE GUY 


Illustrated by lris Beatty Johnson 


Then the stewardess buckled on their safety belts. 

Slowly the big plane took off. Up, up into the 
blue sky it went; higher and higher, faster and 
faster. Betty and Ted could see the farms far 
below. 

“They look like checkers on a checker board,” 
laughed Ted. 

“Good-by, farms,” sang Betty. “We are going 
to Washington. We are going to see the Presi- 
dent.” 

The airplane flew on and on. Over farms, over 
rivers, Over cities, Over mountains. 

The stewardess brought the children their lunch. 

“Just think, we are eating in the sky,” cried 
Betty. They had creamed chicken and a baked 
potato, chocolate cake, and a glass of milk. 

At last the stewardess called, ‘Buckle on your 
safety belts. 
> i" 

Down went the airplane, down, down. It taxied 
to a stop. Out jumped Betty and Ted. Mom and 
Dad were waiting. 


We are landing at Washington, 





Betty and Ted and their parents had wonderful seats 
for the parade, right in front of the White House. 


“Oh, Mom, oh, Dad,” cried the children, giving 
them both a hug, “are we really in Washington at 
last? When will we see the President?” 

“Tomorrow is Inauguration Day,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “Dad has tickets for us. You will see 
the President then. Now let’s get in the car and 
drive around the wonderful city of Washington.” 

“First you will see the largest office building in 
the world,” said dad. “It is called the Pentagon.” 

“I'd get lost in that place,” laughed Ted as they 
drove around and around the huge building. 

The Brown family went on across a white 
bridge. Two gold horses guarded the bridge. 

“There is real gold on those horses,” said dad, 
“they came from Italy. This is Memorial Bridge.” 

“What is that square white house with the big 
pillars at the top of all those steps?” asked Betty. 

“Let's get out and see,” said Mr. Brown. 

They walked up the white steps. A statue of 
a man was there. A great statue, sitting in a huge 
marble chair. 

“Oh,” cried Ted. ‘Abraham Lincoln—this is 
the Lincoln Memorial.” 

‘How kind and sad he looks,” said Betty. They 
stood looking up at his face for a long time. 

As they came down the steps, Betty pointed 


across a pool of water that shone like a big flat 
mirror. 

“Look!” she cried. ‘“That looks like an enormous 
pencil sticking up so straight in the sky.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed. ‘That monument was 
built in memory of our very first President,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Ted. “The Washington 
Monument. May we climb up into it?” 

“Another day, son,’”’ said Mr. Brown. “It takes 
a long while to climb up 898 steps. Perhaps you 
would like to drive to Rock Creek Park and see the 
zoo, now.” 

“Oh, I love a zoo,” cried Betty. ‘Monkeys 
first, please.” 

“And don’t forget the elephants,” said mother. 
“T like to watch them best of all.” 

They wandered about a long while looking at 
the many interesting animals in the zoo. 
said Mr. Brown. 
“Remember tomorrow is Inauguration Day. We 
shall have to get up very early. There will be 
thousands of people here.” 


“We must go home now,” 


The next morning the Brown family were up 
early. They drove downtown. The streets were 
filled with people and with cars. 
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They went up a hill to a big white building with 
a dome on the top. 

“The Capitol,” cried Ted, “where all the laws 
are made. This is where you will work, dad.” 

Many people were sitting down in chairs in 
front of the Capitol, waiting. Many people were 
standing, too. At last a man came out. He put 
his hand on a big Bible and bowed his head. 

“Help me to be a good President,” he prayed. 

The people clapped and cheered. Betty and 
Ted clapped and clapped. 

“We have seen the new President,” they said 
to each other. “We have seen the new President 
of the United States.” 

“Now to our parade seats,” said dad. ‘‘The 
parade will start soon.” 

They went down a beautiful wide street. It 
was lined with flags and there were stands for 
people to sit. 

‘This is Pennsylvania Avenue,” said Mr. Brown. 
“Almost every president of the United States has 
come down this avenue. Soldiers from every state 
will march down it today.” 

They passed a beautiful white mansion with an 
iron fence all around it. 

“The White House!” cried Betty. 

“Where the President lives!’ cried Ted. 


In front of the White House were stands too. 
They took their seats in one of the stands. A 
sign over the stand said ‘‘Kansas.” 

Soon the President came out. He stood on a 
platform. The Vice President stood beside him. 
They stood very straight and tall. 

Then the soldiers began to march. And the 
sailors, and the marines, and the men in the Air 
Force. Tramp, tramp, tramp, they came past the 
White House. They turned their heads and 
looked at the new President as they passed him. 
They saluted. He held his hat over his heart, as 
the soldiers raised their hands in salute. 

The bands played. The drum majors twirled 
their batons. The floats came by. The people on 
the floats stood up and waved and bowed to the 
President. He waved to them. 

For 5 hours the parade went by. On and on 
and on it went. The lights were lighted all over 
the city of Washington when the Brown family 
got in their car to drive home. 

“Isn't it beautiful,” said Betty. ‘Oh, mother, 
I want to live in Washington always.” 

“Farms are beautiful, too,” said Ted. 

“Cities and farms 





and wonderful days like 
today,” said dad. “It takes them all to make 
America.” 








OUR MAGAZINE 


in Braille 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Children 
in the School for the Deaf and Blind 
read a copy of the American Junior Red 
Cross NEWS in braille. Examining the 
braille edition, a gift of the AJRC to the 
Philippine Junior Red Cross, is Mary 
O’Rourke (standing), ARC hospital secre- 
tary. On her right is Mr. Vito, blind 
instructor, and on her left, Mrs. Maria 


V. Francisco, principal 





Sleep tight 


ten hours 


> taba al 


to-night ¢ 
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Judy Collier and Sammy Alexander of Louisville, Ky., 
both seated, show that they abide by the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross health posters held by Mary Lukins 
(left) and Patricia Kays. 





Canada’s 


HEALTH POSTERS 


Through the generosity of the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross, we have received a limited 
number of sets of health posters, 10 to each 
set, for use in classrooms in the United States. 
These sets are being distributed to Red Cross 
chapters for exhibit purposes. A few of the 
posters are shown on this page and also a 
picture showing how the third and fourth 
grade classes of the |. N. Bloom School 
(taught by Mrs. Elsie Bowie) of Louisville, 
Kentucky, use the health posters from our 


friends in Canada. 
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Indian Lullaby 
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by Thomasina Weber 








Hoot-owl in the 
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Illustrated by Jo Fisher Irwin 





